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SHOULD HAWAII BE 
ADMITTED TO STATEHOOD ? 


“The platforms of both political parties promised immedi- 
ate statehood to Hawaii. The people of that territory have 
earned that status. Statehood should be granted promptly." 

President Eisenhower's State of the 
Union Address, February 2, 1953. 


For many years the Territory of Hawaii has been 
asking Congress for full partnership in the Union. 

A territory, in the words of the United States Supreme 
Court, is going through “a period of pupilage.” It is 
getting ready to graduate into statehood. 

Till it is considered ready to be “admitted by Congress 
to the Union”* a territory lacks some of the privileges 
we who are citizens of one of the forty-eight states 
now enjoy and cherish. 

Though its citizens are citizens of the United States 
by Constitutional right, nevertheless they lack the right 
to elect Senators and Congressmen of their own to 
represent them in Washington. Territorial status limits 
them to the election of one delegate to Congress—and 
he has no vote. 

Only the vote gives us an actual say in determining 
the laws of the nation. 

Because they live in what is still a territory, the 
American citizenry of Hawaii have no vote in the 
election of the United States President. 

As a territory, Hawaii cannot elect her own Governor. 
He’s appointed by the President whom Hawaii has not 
been allowed to vote on. This Governor is then con- 
firmed by the Senate where Hawaii has no voting 
representatives. 

Lacking statehood, the citizens of Hawaii are this 
month making out their federal income tax forms, and 
paying taxes to Uncle Sam, without having representa- 
tives in Congress to help determine by their votes how 
the money shall be spent to carry on the functions 
of our government. 

Clearly, in a democracy of, by, and for the people, 
being a territory can only be regarded as being in a 
temporary situation. A territory is waiting to “grow 
up” enough to be made a state.* 

Is or is not Hawaii ready for full statehood? 

To give us a firmer foundation for our thinking, 
let’s take a look at the story of Hawaii from the be- 
ginning up to now. 








~N 
*Section 3, Article IV of the Constitution. \ 
Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., *All this applies also to the Territory of Alaska (see “Should Alaska be admitted to 


Yale ’56 a=” Statehood?”—Future Voters Discussion Guide No. 4, Vol. I, February, 1952). 








THE STORY OF HAWAll... 


White men first “discovered” the Hawaiian Islands 
one hundred and seventy-five years ago. British Cap- 
tain Cook found them. He named them the Sandwich 
Islands after the English Earl of Sandwich, probably 
with the idea that they would some day belong to 
Britain. 

But long, long before that, brown men and women— 
Polynesians—crossing vast stretches of ocean in canoes 
lashed together and in sailing rafts, discovered and 
settled this cluster of islands, giving them names like 
Hawaii, Oahu, and Molokai which continue down to 
today. 

After Captain Cook, other white men came, mostly 
American whalers and American traders going to and 
from the Orient. They stopped for supplies and water— 
and a few stayed, marrying brown girls and becoming 
inhabitants. 

Because Hawaii lay at the crossroads of the Pacific, 
a few Chinese and Japanese landed too, possibly be- 
fore the white men. The first Chinese arrived in battered, 
storm blown junks built for trading along the Chinese 
coast. The first Japanese, mostly fishermen, had been 
swept from the shores of Japan in rowboat-like sam- 
pans. Somehow a few of these frail craft managed to 
survive till the Pacific currents drifted them to where 
their starving crews at last could see the beautiful, 


cloud capped, hazy blue volcanic mountains of the 


Hawaiian Islands. 


Meanwhile, in 1795, before many more strangers 
came, Kamehameha, chief of the Island of Hawaii, 
began conquering all eight principal islands till he 
had unified them into a single kingdom. A democratic 
king, he built his own canoes, caught his own fish, 
and tended his own garden patch. Though keeping a 
stern eye on the chiefs, he looked to the welfare of 
the common people. He got on well with the various 
races who were coming to his shores—but he also let 
them see his strength. He could be as hard-as the 
iron men who came in the Yankee whaling ships— 
the captains from New Bedford or Gloucester, with 
perhaps a fifth of the crews a mixture of seafaring 
Portuguese from the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, 
of big Negroes expert as harpooners, and of Indians 
from the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, off Massachusetts, 
the most daring steersmen in the fleet. Most of these 
strangers left—but a few stayed on. 

In 1820, when Kamehameha Il was king, a group 
of New England missionaries brought to Hawaii not only 
their Christian religion but also their belief in democ- 
racy, universal schooling, and the value of education. 
They worked hard for their ideals, but their children, 
when they grew up, found that Hawaii was fertile 
soil not only for missions but for sugar cane and pine- 
apples. They got hold of as much land as they could— 
till a great deal passed from Polynesian hands. 

Meanwhile, the succession of rulers, lacking the 
strength of Kamehameha I, were finding it harder and 
harder to keep the Hawaiian Islands independent. Eng- 
land, France, the United States, all seemed a threat 
as national rivalries for the wealth of the Pacific grew 
more intense. King Kamehameha Ill, getting nervous as 
a French fleet took over the Marquesas Islands, almost 
decided to place Hawaii under the protection of the 
British crown. 


“President Cleveland said: “I mistake the Americans .. . 


But Americans, too, were keenly interested in what 
was happening. Urged on by the missionaries, King 
Kamehameha Ill, in 1840, put into operation the first 
Hawaiian constitution. It paved the way for further 
democracy. It guaranteed freedom of religion and other 
civil rights. It set up a representative legislature. It 
established regular courts. Twelve years later, after 
the United States and Hawaii had signed a treaty 
for trade and friendship, this constitution was replaced 
by another further strengthening democratic practices. 

Then, in 1854, King Kamehameha III and his advisors, 
watching the situation in the Pacific, decided it would 
be best to throw in their lot with the United States. 
They set to work on a treaty proposing to annex 
Hawaii to the United States as a state. But President 
Pierce was doubtful about statehood. While the Presi- 
dent hesitated, King Kamehameha Ill died and the 
negotiations ended. But sentiment for annexation—both 
in the U.S.A. and in Hawaii—continued. Abraham 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William H. Seward, who 
brought in Alaska as a territory, was for it. So was 
General Grant when he became President. 

In 1875, Grant's Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, 
helped draw up a second treaty. Hawaiian sugar was 
to come into the United States duty free, and, in re- 
turn, Hawaii was to turn over Pearl Harbor for a 
U. S. Naval base. 

Assured of a market, the Hawaiian sugar industry 
quickly became big business. Soon Hawaii was one of 
the most prosperous places in the Pacific. 

With the sugar industry booming, the problem was 
labor to run the plantations. Polynesians weren’t keen 
for such work. Why not try the Chinese? As early as 
1852, two shiploads were brought. But as soon as 
these Chinese had served their time in the cane fields, 
many left to set up little successful shops in town. 
More and more were brought in by the planters till 
native born citizens of both Polynesian and American 
stock realized that the thrifty, frugal, hard-working 
Chinese were offering too much competition commercial- 
ly, and would soon out-number everyone else. So 
Chinese immigration was restricted by act of the Ha- 
waiian legislature. 

Why not try Japanese? After 1884, immigration from 
Japan began leading all the rest. Presently there were 
more people of the Japanese race in the Islands than 
members of any other stock. So, as with the Chinese, 
the tide was checked. 

But the plantations, growing bigger and bigger, de- 
manded more labor. Why not Filipinos? So these were 
brought in. 

Meanwhile, Liliuokalani had became Hawaii's Queen. 
Unlike the rulers before, she disapproved of American 
influence. She favored a return to absolute monarchy 
to replace constitutional government. But when she tried 
to bring autocracy back, a Committee of Safety—bor- 
rowing its name from the American Revolution—de- 
posed her and set up a Republic further extending 
democratic principles. 

Under the presidency of Sanford B. Dole, the former 
Queen’s Chief Justice, the new government opened 
negotiations—as King Kamehameha Ill had done—for 
annexation as a State. 

To President Grover Cleveland the Revolution looked 
like a put-up job, and on Ex-Queen Lilivokalani’s plea, 
he withdrew the treaty from the Senate.* But four 
years later, when McKinley became President, the re- 
newed request of the Republic of Hawaii for annexa- 
tion looked like manifest destiny.* 


if they favor the odious doctrine that there is no such thing as 


international morality; that there is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one.” 
“President McKinley said: “We need Hawaii just as much and a great deal more than we did California. It is manifest destiny.” 


So in 1898 Hawaii came in—not as a State, but with 
expectation of statehood. 


The first petition to change the Territory into a State 
was sent to Congress in 1903 after passage by both 
the upper and lower chambers of the Legislature of 
Hawaii. 

Ever since, Hawaii has been knocking at the door 
that leads to statehood. 

In 1919, Kuhio Kulanianaole, delegate from Hawaii, 
introduced to Congress the first statehood bill. Since 
then each delegate, down through 1953, has introduced 
such a bill. 


It was not until 1935 that a Congressional com- 


mittee took the first step required before a bill can 
reach the floor of the Congress.* In 1935, some mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Territories went to 
Hawaii to see for themselves. The interesting things 
they found fill a 343 page report. In World War |, 
for example, the fighting record of Hawaii's American 
citizenry had been first rate. The Territory’s subscription 
to Liberty Bonds to help finance the war had far ex- 
ceeded the quota. Because of the U. S. Immigration Law 
of 1924, no more aliens from Japan would be coming 
in. Their children born in Hawaii would of course be 
Americans, regardless of ancestral race. 

After careful study, all five members of the 1935 
Congressional subcommittee signed a report: 

Your subcommittee found the Territory of Hawaii to be a modern 
unit of the American Commonwealth, with a political, social, and 
economic structure of the highest type. Its educational program 
is an advanced one, with a large portion of the tax dollar being 
spent for the training of its youth . . . and its school facilities 
compare favorably with those of the most advanced States. Hawaii's 
economic standards are high, with an industrial and agricultural 


development favoring a sound base for the continued growth of 
the Territory. 


Two members voted that the statehood bill be “fa- 
vorably reported to the main committee for passage 
in the House of Representatives.” But the three other 
members, though much impressed, voted for further 
study—so the measure never reached the floor of the 
House. 

Though similar bills were introduced right up to 1941, 
each failed to come to a vote. ‘Better wait a bit,’ cau- 
tioned committees, ‘better wait for various reasons.’ 
Trouble with Japan was brewing. How would the people 
of Japanese blood act if it came to a show down? 
Where would their loyalties lie? 

December 7, 1941—Pearl Harbor—gave an answer. 

After the war, Army and Navy Intelligence authorities 
testified that “not a single act of sabotage was com- 


mitted by any resident of Hawaii before, during, or . 


after the attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

When war first threatened, and after it had started, 
it took some time before the Army and Navy, with 
Hawaii under martial law, were ready to give Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry the benefit of the doubt. Not 
till eight months after the start of the war—were the 
“Niseis’ allowed to become soldiers. After that, the 
records of the 100th Infantry Battalion and of the 442nd 
Combat Team, with enlisted personnel made up entirely 
of Niseis, speak for themselves. Landing at Salerno, the 
100th Infantry Battalion spearheaded the drive of the 
Fifth Army to Rome. On the way, they battled across 
the Volturno and Rapido Rivers. For forty unrelieved 
days they held the front lines when the advance stalled 
before the fortified heights of Cassino. Then they went 
on to attack at Anzio and to lead the break through 


to Rome. 
Their casualties were appalling, but they were out 


to prove their devotion to American ideals and to the 
American flag. “Go for broke’—hold nothing back— 
was the Hawaiian motto on the shoulder patch of the 
442nd Combat Division which had joined the 100th 
Infantry. Both units lived up to it. Not a single deser- 
tion in either outfit, or absence of even an hour without 
leave. True, six soldiers were briefly unaccounted for— 
but each, a wounded man, turned out to have skipped 
from the hospital before discharge in order to rejoin 
his fighting comrades. After Italy was out of the war, 
the Niseis moved to France. There, they were the first 
to break through encircling German lines to rescue a 
trapped battalion of the Thirty-sixth Texas Division. 
Gaunt, tall, unshaven men leapt out of their shallow 
fox holes to thump their pint-sized rescuers on the back. 

When the Niseis got back to America, the 100th 
Infantry Battalion had become the most decorated unit 
of its size in American military history. The President, 
reviewing the great victory parade at Washington, had 
this to say to the survivors of both Nisei outfits: “You 
are now on your way home. You fought not only the 
enemy, but you fought prejudice—and you have won.” 

President Roosevelt once declared: “Americanism is 
a matter of mind and heart; Americanism is not and 
never was a matter of race or ancestry.” 

In Hawaii, during the war, things had been pretty 
hard. Martial law is generally thought of as a tempo- 
rary measure—but in Hawaii it had lasted almost to 
the end of the war. Some of its acts—trial of civilians 
by military courts; denial of writs of habeas corpus — 
looked more like military government than martial law. 
Military government, according to the Army’s manual, 
“is exercised by a belligerent in occupying an enemy’s 
territory.” The U. S. Supreme Court thought some of 
these doings looked that way, too. When the question 
came to a test before the Court on December 7, 1945, 
Justice Murphy gave this opinion: “The unconstitution- 
ality of the usurpation of civil power by the military 
is so great in this instance as to warrant this Court's 
complete and outright repudiation of the action.” 

One result of the Territory of Hawaii's experiences 
during the war was very greatly to increase the desire 
of its citizens for statehood. Certain things just could 
not have happened if Hawaii had been a State, with 
elected and voting representatives to stand up for each 
citizen’s rights. 

The mainland, too, was doing some serious thinking. 
On June 30, 1947, after favorable reports in committee, 
the House voted 197 to 133 in favor of statehood. But 
the bill never reached the floor of the Senate. On 
March 7, 1950, the House vote in favor stood at 261 
to 110 against—but again the measure stalled in the 
Senate. 

To be ready for Statehood, the citizenry of Hawaii 
elected delegates to a constitutional convention. Every 
state constitution was studied by the delegates to help 
them work out their own. What they came up with— 
characterized as “a little bit on the conservative side 
here and there’—was signed by the delegates on 
July 22 and ratified by vote of the people on election 
day, November 8, 1950. 

In 1952 it looked as if the Senate would take a vote 
on Hawaii —but the chance went by. 

Now Statehood for Hawaii is once more on the 
carpet. 


“A bill must pass both House and Senate, then be signed by the President, to become 


law 


a * . . 

*A writ of habeas corpus is an order from a U.S. Court of Justice requiring the 
custodian of a prisoner to bring him to court and tell why he is confined. 

*It did, on Alaska, with the bill defeated by a single vote. 





83p CONGRESS 
ist SESSION 


H. R. 49 
A BILL 


To enable the people of Hawaii to form a con- 
stitution and State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. 








By Mr. Farrincton 





JaNvuaky 3, 1953 


Referred to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs 





As soon as a Congressional Committee report on 
this bill introduced by Hawaii’s present delegate comes 
out, we'll have a surer indication on the chances for 
or against statehood in the present Congress. Let's 
watch carefully for any and all congressional action. 

Meanwhile, before the 83rd Congress convened, re- 
cent votes in the House on the statehood question are 
of interest. So is report No. 314 of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, May 8, 1951. The ma- 
jority opinion, representing nine members, sums up thus: 

The committee is convinced that— 

(1) The admission of Hawaii into the Union as a State is in 
the best interests of the Nation and the Territory. 

(2) The Territory meets all of the traditional requirements for 
statehood, and, as a State, would make valuable contributions to 
the Nation and to the world. 

(3) In the current clash of political and economic ideologies 
upon the world stage, the admission of Hawaii as a State would 
be a practical demonstration, in the very area in which communism 
is making a determined drive to win adherence to its totalitarian 
principles, that the United States is holding aloft for all of the 
world the banner of political and economic democracy. 

The minority opinion, signed by three members, warns 
against communist influence in Hawaii: 

The single really big labor union in Hawaii, the International 
Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's Union, which controls shipping, 
loading and unloading, sugar, and pineapples, is itself absolutely 
controlled by known Communists. Communism has also penetrated 
very deeply into many of the leading political and social organiza- 
tions of the islands. 

It then adds: 

An additional objection of great importance is the fact that we 
have never before admitted a State not contiguous to the mainland. 
Statehood for Hawaii would therefore constitute a sharp break in 
precedent. 

The majority section of the report states: 

The committee gave careful consideration to all objections to 
the principles embodied in the bill. . . . The main objections .. . 
appear to be: 

1) That Communists have great political and economic power 
in the Territory. 

(2) That with the so-called Caucasians out-numbered, political 
control will be in the hands of groups alien to our American 
political traditions, culture, and way of life. 

(3) That the Territory is "noncontiguous" and hence outside the 
pattern of the present Union of States. 

Through the long history of Hawaii's efforts to gain statehood, 
the latter two objections—that of racial heterogeneity and non- 
contiguity—have been the conventional pleas-in-bar put forth by 
opponents to the further expansion of American democracy. 

The first mentioned, that of communism in the Territory, was 
new with postwar discussion of statehood. 

All three of these objections were covered thoroughly and at 
length. 

As to communism, the majority section adds: 

The evidence shows that as of 1951 the people of Hawaii have 
successfully cast c istic infl out of all phases of their 
political, social, cultural, and educational activities. The only sphere 





in which communism plays a part of any significance is in the 
ILWU, an international labor organization with headquarters in San 
Francisco. The people of Hawaii have shown that they now are 
alert to the menace of communism in that union, and, while the 
problem is not theirs alone, they are leading the way in com- 
pletely nullifying its influence. 

Whatever alleged Communist influence there may be in Hawaii, 
it is no bar to statehood. 

As to the racial question, Report No. 314 states: 

The second objection, that of racial heterogeneity in the Territory, 
appears to be based on the reasons which for the most part rarely 
are expressed. But with the entire free world looking to the United 
States for moral and spiritual leadership, the committee does not 
believe that the Eighty-second Congress will deny full political 
equality to a group of its own citizens who have met every historic 
test of qualifying for statehood, merely because the ancestors of a 
part of that group came from Asia. Hawaii has been thoroughly 
American in word, thought, and deed for a half century and longer. 
Its American institutions and school system have produced American 
citizens worthy to stand on a basis of full equality with the best 
citizens of any State in the Union. 

The devotion to American ideals of the sons of Hawaii has been 

irrefutably written in the pages of world history on the battle- 
fields of Europe and, more recently, in Korea. 
. . « It is true that the population of the islands is composed of many 
races and groups but, trained in the Territory's excellent school 
system, they have been wholly imbued with the principles of 
Americanism in thought, word, and deed. A preponderant majority 
of the population of half a million is native-born and of the total, 
87 percent are American citizens. Even more significant for the 
future of the proposed State is the fact that 99.2 percent of all 
school children of the Territory are native-born American citizens. 
Moreover, attendance at the schools of Hawaii exceeds by far 
the average ratio in the United States. 

As to noncontiguity, the report adds: 

American history shows that contiguity has never been a rule or 
requirement for the admission of new States. California was ad- 
mitted more than a century ago when it was separated from the 
nearest State by more than a thousand miles of then wilderness in- 
fested with hostile Indians. Travel time to Washington was then 
measured in months. 


Report No. 314 sums up the qualifications for state- 


hood thus: 


Congress enabled each Territory to become a State after it 
had met three simple but historically effective tests: 

(1) That the Territory had attained a sufficiently large popula- 
tion to support statehood in the time in which it was admitted; 

(2) That. that population was imbued with, and was whole- 
heartedly in support of, democracy and the American form of 
government; and 

(3) That the people of the Territory desired statehood. 

The majority of the committee finds unequivocally that Hawaii 
meets these qualifications fully. 

As to specific proof, the report goes on: 

The standard of living of the people is notable, with a per capita 
income approximately equal to that of the national average .. . 

The Territory pays more taxes than ten of our present States; 
it has a larger population than four of them. 

Cultural progress has been marked in Hawaii. Evidence before 
the Committee shows that the University of Hawaii is an educational 
institution of the highest standards. 

An article in the New York Times for February 8, 
1953 raises one other point: 

Party politics calls the tune on whether Hawaii or Alaska should 
get priority for admission as the forty-ninth of the United States. 

When the Republicans control Congress they always give priority 
to Hawaii because the citizens of that territory usually vote Republi- 
can in territorial elections. 

Alaskans usually elect Democrats to territorial posts so when 
the Democrats control Congress they always concentrate on the 
statehood bill for that territory. 

However that may be, the fact remains that ad- 
mittance to statehood is a very serious step. Before 
we take it, we should weigh all considerations, look 
into all doubts. 


Should or should not Bill 49 be passed by the 83rd 
Congress and sent to the President for his signature to 
make it a law of the Union? (in our discussion, we might 
break up the topic into such aspects as: contiguity? dis- 
tance from the mainland? loyalty? what's it worth to us? 
danger in breaking precedent? party politics? race? 
readiness?) 


Coming: Guides on other current legislation before Congress. 





